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conditions emphasized  dependence  upon  the  authority of past
knowledge as that was transmitted in literary documents.
At the outset, the rise of modern science prophesied a restora-
tion of the intimate connection of nature and humanity, for it viewed
knowledge of nature as the means of securing human progress and
well-being. But the more immediate applications of science were in
the interests of a class rather than of men in common; and the
received philosophic formulations of scientific doctrine tended either
to mark it off as merely material from man as spiritual and im-
material, or else to reduce mind to a subjective illusion. In education,
accordingly, the tendency was to treat tin* sciences as a separate
body of studies, consisting of technical information regarding the
physical world, and to reserve the older literary studies as dis-
tinctively humanistic. The account previously given of the evolution
of knowledge, and of the educational scheme of studios based upon
it, are designed to overcome the separation, arid to secure recogni-
tion of the place occupied by the subject matter of the natural
"iciences in human affairs.